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but, f am afraid that any information or 
—_ advice that I can give you, will fall far 

short of the value of articles at once so 
elegant and so usefal. 

J am so very little acquainted with the 
details of trade and commerce, and so 
little in the habit of suffering calcula- 

“Well, base and barbarous beasts of the} tions of that sort to occupy my mind, 
¢ ore. the Pigeall, ( v crea tage you | that I really am wholly unquaiified for 
$° wi ar - ( . f . a ‘0-6 . 

“the Reformers: and, if you get both, will | fering you any opinion with regard to 
“ they pay the interest of the Debt, and save the manner in which your particular in- 
“ you from final ruin ? You cruel and cowardly | terest would be affected by the measures 
“greedy wretches, you may meet at your | of the Government with regard to the 
‘Police- Office,’ and issue your lying Declara- | currency, | am, perhaps, tolerably well 




















“the day of justice will overtake you; ruin, | regard to what those measures will be ; 
Bs ia a anak ob will be your lot at) and, also, with regard to their general 
Ne eee eer effect upon prices and upon pecuniary 
: engagements ; and, as to these, I will 
STATE or razr MANUFACTURES ag Hah to give you my vty RE 
ok Will aes to the vet that is to 
M say, what the measures 0 overniment 
PRO: Sone tie are likely to be, my opinion is, that it 
OF THE MANUFACTURERS. | will persevere to, at any rate, within a 
short time of the fifth of April. It is so 
firmly committed, that common pride, 
the pride of mere man, to say nothing of 
the swolen feeling of that sort, which puffs 
avoid ruin, under the present circum. out the protuberant breast and sends 
stances of the country and of the cur- back the dove head of ee een 
rency, This Letter, which is the joint tocracy a ler twice conquering ‘rance, 
production of the two gentlemen alluded |#"4 conquering the Radicals in much 
kind, as a sort of fee to counsel. I of these, the pride of mere man will pre- 
wrote an answer to the letter last Satur- | Y€"t_ persons so deeply committed from 
day; and as the opinions which I offer recoiling until the Jast possible moment. 
fo these gentiemen may be useful to If I were in the place of the govern- 
others; and, as the letter itself, will, at | ment, I would not recoil at all ; but, then, 
any rate, be interesting to my readers I should have the advantage of having 
. > 


in general, I shall here insert it, in the Norfolk petition at my elbow, 
following words. There are, however, two circum. 


stances that may have a powerful effect 
Barn-Eim Parm, near Barnes,Surrey,| upon the conduct of the Government : 

ugust, 1828. . 
GENTLEMEN, the harvest ; and the absolute necessity 
Azour the time of receiving your |of entering upon#ar. As to the former, 





I wave received from Norrinenam- 
sire a Letter from two Manufacturers, 
requesting me to give them my advice 
as to how they ought to act in order to 


Letter of the llth, I went from home, |it may, and I believe it will, co-opera- . 


and was prevented by one thing or|ting with the drawing in of the paper 
another from giving it, in due time, | money, so cripple a large of the 
the attention which it merited. I am | farmers, as to prevent the ing 
very much obliged to you for the |able to pay their renis, 1 Id 









‘lockings, which are very beautiful; | be the case, those bre the seats will 
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soon convince the Duke of Wetu1nc-!} 


ton, that men without arms are much 
more formidable than any that have 
ever been seen in arms. As to the la’- 
ter, namely, WAR, it must bring back 
the paper. 

So that here are two contingencies, 
either of which may arise, and if either 
do arise, we shall have paper. Itis im- 
possible, therefore, to offer even an opi- 
nion in answer to your questions, with- 
out making a reservation, with regard 
to those contingencies. You ask me, 
“* Would you recommend us to invest 
‘ our capitals in stocks of goods’ keep- 
*‘ing the workmen in employment? Jn 
** forcing a trade by means of lower 
* prices, and a further reduction in pro- 
“* fits, already barely remuneraiing 
“In giving and taking credit, uncer- 
tain, at its expiration, in what descrip- 
tion of currency the debt may be dis- 
charged? In hard cash? whereby we 
should be compelled to turn off our 
workmen, and live upon our capital. 
In short, Sir, we feel ourselves to be 
“in adilemma. We cannot long afford 
“to cease from manufacturing without 
* being ruined; and we scarcely dare 
““togo on, lest we should equally en- 
** counter ruin from panic, or from fur- 
*« ther reduction in the prices of goods 
** and the wages of labour, or from bank 
** restriction.” 

Here are questions, which, for the 
reasons before stated, [ am wholly in- 
competent to answer in detail; but, if 
the Government persevere in its present 
measures with regard to the currency, I 
myself, if engaged in business of this 
kind, would certainly lessen my stock of 
goods as much as practicable ; draw in 
my expenditure in every possible way ; 
diminish the quantity of goods manu- 
factured; give no credit, and take no 
credit, if I could avoid it; and thus be 
prepared, as well as a man can be pre- 
pared in such a state of things, for what- 
ever might happen, 

This is a state of things where no one 
can be secure except the annuitant, or 
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human prudence to provide against, 
even if foreseen, the various workings 
Of this truly detestable system, which, 
| to use my own words, in the conclusion 
of letter to Tierney, sent from Long 
Island. “ Not the people of England 
‘alone, but the people of the whole 
‘“‘ world, are deeply interested in the 
‘* fall of this system, which employs the 
‘ resources of matchless industry, skill, 
‘* perseverance and valour, favoured by 
“the most happy local circumstances 
‘* that Providence itself could combine: 
‘** which employs all these, not to better 
* the lot of mankind, not to assist feeble 
‘* innocence against powerful guilt, not 
‘‘ to enlighten the ignorant and free the 
“enslaved, not to promote peace and 
friendship amongst men ; but, to erect 
“ obstacles to harmonious intercourse, 
‘* to create suspicions and feuds, national 
‘‘ as well as individual, to shut out light 
“from the human mind, to back mis- 
‘‘ rule wherever to be found on any 
‘* part of the earth, and at home as well 
*‘ as abroad, to make human affuirs w- 
“ certain and human life a burden.’ 
Reflections of this kind are, however, 
mere empty sounds, unless they lead to 
practical results: your brethren, the mas- 
ter manutacturers, have been amongst 
the great fosterers and sustainers of this 
system ; they have been also amongst 
the foremost to revile, to injure, to beat 
down and to destroy, those who had the 
sense to foresee the ultimate conse- 
quences of the system, and who had the 
public spirit to endeavour to arrest it In 
its fatal progress, by causing the pa’ 
liament to be reformed; and, as appli- 
cable to your present situation, be 
recorded to the eternal shame of the rich 
manufacturers, that the poor manufac- 
turers of Paisuey presented, by the 
hands of Lorp Forxsrone, (now Ears 
Rapnor) in the year 1826, a petition 
for a reform in the parliament, as the 
only means of giving to the country =“ 
“ settled and certain currency, and °) 
“ nutting a stop to that series of cap": 
cious changes in the value of spony 
which has, at last, produced, in al! the 
affairs of trade and commerce, the He 
rious and very painful dilemma hg 
you complain. Even now, at this 
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hour, the most rational thing that you|not excepting the two last, were to fall 
could do would be to state your case,;on every rich manufacturer, who ap- 
and on that case ground petitions for! plauded — the Power-ot- [mprisonment 


reform. 
1 am, Gentlemen, 


Your much obliged and 
most obedient Servant, 


Wn. COBBETT. 


Here I was compelled to put an end 
to my letter, for want of more room on 
my paper. That is not the case here; 
and therefore I will proceed, and begin 
by asking the reader; or rather, asking 
the master manufacturers, whether they 
believe, that they would have been in 


their present situation, if the prayers of 


the Reformers had been granted in the 
year 1817% If those prayers bad been 
granted, instead of the passing of the 
Power-of-imprisonment Bill to silence 
and to exterminate, if possible, the peti- 
tioners, never would there have been a 
Peev’s Bill in 1819, unaccompanied 
by equitable concomitants; never 
should we have seen the Small-note 
Bill of 1822, the panic of 1825 and 
1826, the Small-note Bill of this latter 
year; and never should we have wit- 
nessed that uncertainty in the affairs of 
trade and ecommerce, that incessant 


_ anxiety that racks the minds of all those 


who engage in them, that insolvency 
which is now the rule, while solvency is 
the exception, that ruin which is now as 
destructive as a plague, bringing in its 
train madness and suicide to a thousand 
limes greater extent than these dread- 
lul calamities were ever before heard of 
in any country on earth; the former 
of them-has become so frequent, that 
“county asylums” for insane people 
are now erected and maintained at the 
public expense ; and the latter, the hor- 
ible act of suicide, is so much of an oc- 
currence of every day, that the law has 
been altered, in order to render the 
Cross-road burial, which the law formerly 
inflicted, no longer the punishment in- 
flicted on the self-murdered body. 
These things are as notorious as they 
are disgraceful; but, while nature her- 
‘elf bids us lament the existence of such 
‘anities, justice bids us say, that if 
© whole of these various calamities, 


| 


Biil of 1817, and who applauded all the 
deeds of 1817, 1818, and 1819; if these 
culamities, the two last not excepted, 
were tu fall on every such man, I, for 
my part, would still say, ** the miscreant 
is but yet half punished;” there being, 
in this world, no punishment equal to 
the crime of so hardened and cruel a 
wretch; and especially when such 
wretch is actuated by the base motive of 


avarice, and applauds the destruction of | 


those, the natural tendency of whose 
efforts is, to better the lot of the millions 
of the people. These horrible mis- 
creants knew well that the Reformers 
had no evil intention; that the things 
which they prayed for were moral and 
just; that they must have tended to the 
general happiness of the country, and 
to the security of its power and its cha- 
racter; but the vile miscreants also 
knew, that a reform could not take place 
without raising, in the scale of enjoy- 
ment, those whom they profited by re- 
taining as miserable slaves ; and, know- 
ing this, they lied, they swore falsely, 
they affected fears which they never felt, 
they cursed and calumniated their inno- 
cent and public-spirited neighbours, they 
called for punishment upon their heads, 
they sought even their blood, and when- 
ever it had been shed, they rejoiced ! 
Pity! no pity is there in any just 
mind for barbarous miscreants like 
these. If there be any amongst the 
great manufacturers (and some there 
must be, for I know a few) who are 
not of this hellish description, let them 
now join their people, and petition 
tor Parliamentary Reform; for, unless 
we have that, they will all be extin- 
guished, little by little: there may be 
ruin; there may be general convulsion ; 
and out of these may arise a state of 
things, that will give us a settled and 
safe currency, and that will restore 
something like certainty in the affairs of 
trade and commerce; but never will 
such a state of things come peaceably, 
without a Reform ot the Parliament. fs 
1817, just about the time of the opening 
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263 To tae Epiror or tae Courier Francais. 


Times newspaper was calling for the 
lives of the leaders of the Keformers, | 
and when the miscreant Courier was | 
Jabouring in the same way—Let me | 
stop here, to express my exultation at 
seeing how chopper- (yes, choyper) fallen 
these vagabond publications are now, 
when so charmingly taunted by the jour- 
nalists of France; to whom [ hereby 
present my most respectful compliments, 
begging them not to relax in their lauda-| 
ble “career—when these villanous pa- 
pers, and their base and humble fol- 
lowers all over the country, were stimu- 
lating the Government to pass Sip- 
moutn’s and Casriereacnu’s Bill of 
1817, there were placards and hand- 
bills stuck up and circulated with great 
profusion, at the instigation and expense 
of the voracious sons and daughters of 
corruption. The papers were ina witt 





strain: they were addressed to the da- 
bouring people, and were a sort of imi- 
tation of the sentiments which the un- 
principled scoundrel Foore introduced 
into his farce of the Mayor of Garratt. 
They were in the ironical strain, telling 
the people, that a reformed Parliament 
would give them beer at twopence a pot, 
candles at ¢hreepence a pound, soap at 
twopence a pound, and soon. But these 
ironical statements were, in fact, sober 
tru/hs ; for these things, amongst others, 
would be the certain consequence of a 
Reform in the Parliament. The base 
rich manufacturers knew this very well; 
they knew that such a Reform would 
produce a great blessing to the labour- 
ing classes; but they knew also, that it 
would release those classes from their 
slavery to them; that it would make 
them more independent, and that their 
own profits would be less. If they had 
sense and foresight equal to their greedi- 
ness and barbarity, they would have 
seen that this monstrous load of taxation 
must lead to the consequences which it 
has produced, and is now producing ; 
they would have seen that a reformed 
Parliament, if it rendered their gains 
more moderate, would also render them 
more uniform and more secure; and 
they would also have seen, that, by ren- 
dering the people happy and contented, 
and giving them a ‘sufficiency of food 
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| and raiment, arising from moderate la- 


bour, the real wealth, the tranquillity, 
the power, and the honour of the coun- 
try, would have been permanently se- 
cured; and that the fortunes of the rich, 
though less, perhaps, in nominal amount, 
would have been founded upon a rock, 
and have been as solid as the earth it- 
self; instead of being, as they now are, 
little better than so many tickets in a 
lottery, consisting of fifty blanks to every 
prize. 

1 have not made these remarks with 
any hope of converting these obdurate 
men to sentiments -of patriotism or bu- 
manity, nor, indeed, with any such wish: 
the day is fast approaching, when they 
will, I trust, receive, as predicted in my 
motto, the just reward of their baseness 
and their cruelty, and their receiving of 


y|such reward will give pleasure to no 


man in a greater degree than to 


Wn. COBBETT. 





TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE COURIER FRANCAIS. 
Barn-Elm Farm, Uth August, 1828. 

Monsieur, 

I rnovenr that the very greatest fools 
upon earth were to be found in England, 
but your article of the 22d August, en- 
titled “* England under Mr. Cannine 
and under the Duxe of Wetuinoton,” 
has convinced me that France beats us 
as the country of fools. Nay, 1 cannot 
help believing, that it is some potato 
that has straggled into the soil of France, 
and that has there sprouted up, and sent 
forth its ‘ liberal” production. You 
have, however, started, unwittingly, 4 
question of some interest, namely, which 
was fittest fur his office, the Duse ot 
Wettivcton, or Canina, and | pledge 
myself to discuss this question fairly with 
you, and to show that, however little vou 
may know of what is passing In the 
moon, you know full as much about the 
lunar politics as you know about those 
of England. I mean to do this im ™Y 
next Register, and to contrive, by some 
means or another, to put it within 7 
reach of the gossiping, chattering, os 
low, and ever-twirling-about “ Aidera 
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of Paris, who seem not to know what 


they would be at, and who seem to think 
that we, on this side of the water, are as 
great fools as themselves. We are ina 
mess; but it was not the Duxe of Wet- 
uincton that put us there. We shall 
get out of the mess by hook or by crook ; 


! 
| 
| 


but if that empty man, whom you call 


“ statesman,” had lived, and remained 
in office for a few years longer, the 
country must have been irretrievably 
ruined, and nothing could have rescued 
her but a desolating revolution. This } 
will prove in my next Register, and 
leave you, in the mean time, to break- 
fast at eleven o'clock, and to pass your 
night at the Cuamps Exyses. 


Wa, COBBETT. 





TO THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Barn-E!m Farm, 26th August, 1828. 
My Lorp Duke, 

There have been published, in the 
Gross newspaper, six letters on the 
subject of the Currency, signed “ A 
Scorch Bayxer.” These letters are, 
i my opinion, the work of Mr. Tuomas 


Arwoop of Birmingham, brother of 


Mr. Arwoop, who is one of the members 
for the borough of Catuincron. The 
ooject of the whole of these letters is to 


induce you to abandon the one-pound | 


note bill, at any rate. The last letter, 
which has not been published above 
twenty days, is entitled * FAMINE,” 
and it is, f assure you, full of matter 
on the subject of agricultural affairs, 
Wort’ y of your attention. 

But, in this letter, the great question 
of all, (as you will by-and-by find it,) 
is touched upon, namely, that “ Egui- 
table Adjustment” which is my remedy. 
lhese Messrs. Arwoop, have, all along, 
heen endeavouring to convince the Go- 
vernment, that the only remedy was to 
lower the standard of gold and silver, 
in which they have had, and still have, 
many partizans. I, on the contrary, 
contend, that this remedy would be 
Worse than the disease, and, that an 
“ Equitable Adjustment” is the only 
sale and efficient remedy. 








In the letter above-mentioned, Mr. 
Tuomas Arwoop contends that my re- 
medy would be bad. Now, in my Re- 
gister after next, I intend, in a letter 
addressed to you, my Lord Duke, to 
answer his objections; to endeavour to 
show, that I am right, and that he is 
wrong. Thus we shall plead before 
you, who will judge between us. I 
will only add, that it is my firm belief 
that, at no distant day, you must adopt 
his plan or mine. 

It is no ‘* Scotch Banker,” my Lord 
Duke: matter like ¢hat never yet came 
out of the metaphysical head of a 
Scotchman; but if Mr. Arwoop will say 
that he is not the author, 1 will acknow- 


ledge my error. 
Wn. COBBETT. 





DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


Tue state of the case with regard to 
this member of the Royal Family, 
appears to be this: that he has resigned 
his office of Lorpv Hicu Apmrrat, or 
chief of the Admiralty ; but that this re- 
signation, as, itis called, being in con- 
sequence oi something in the way of 
change which the Ministry insisted upon 
relative to the mode of conducting his 
office, the thing may, with much greater 
propriety, be called a dismissal. I, of 
course, know of myself nothing of the 
matter, and therefore, the observations 
which I am about to offer to my readers, 
are such as are suggested by this 
subject from what I have read of it in 
the newspapers. On the one side, it is 
alleged that the Roya, Duke was in 
the habit of doing several things of 
which the Prime Minister disapproved, 
and particularly of causing great and 
unnecessary expenses, On the other 
hand, it is alleged by the Morning 
Chronicle in particular, that, the sole 
cause of the resignation or dismissal of 
his Royal Highness, was, his insisting 
that promotion in the Navy should be 
regulated according to services and to 
merits, and not be under the control of 

arliamentary influence. 

Now, if this be true, I mean this latter 
story, we not only ought to take part 
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with the Duxe of Crarence, with our 
pens, but we ought to resent in every 
possible way that is lawful, the treat- 
ment which he has experienced, not for- 
getting, however, the fate of the frogs 
when the two bulls were engaged in 
combat, but keeping our poor selves out 
of harm’s way. We are, it this story 
of the Chronicle be true, called upon to 
resent this treatment of the Roya. 
Duxe. But, on the other hand, if it 
be true that he did cause unnecessary 
expenses at a time like this, it would be 


injustice, atrocious towards the Duxe of 


Wetuixcron to blame him for his 
conduct in this respect; for, with what 
face are we to complain of the weight 
of taxes, if we complain of the First 
Lord of the Treasury for curtailing un- 
necessary demands upon those taxes? 
I can have no knowledge of the matter, 
but what am I to infer from the silence 
of the Dexe of Crarence himself! 
He must have read what has been said 
of him in the public papers. The 


‘‘ best possible public instractor” has 
handled him as freely as good manners 


would permit. He must know the 
effect of these publications, and, his 
case being so clear, as the Morning 
Chronicle says it is, is it not somewhat 
wonderful that he should refrain from 
stating it, and that he should suffer them 
to circulate reports so much to the credit 
of the Duce of Wetuincron, and so 
little calculated to do honour to himself, 


when he might destroy the effect of 


these reports by ordering half a dozen 
sentences to be put into print! If it be 
said that such a proceeding would be 
beneath a person of his exalted rank, 
the answer is, that he was a public 
servant, and that, if it be beneath him 
to show that he acted properly in his 
office, it was beneath him to accept 
of the office and its salary. 

When the Royat Duke was first ap- 
pointed to his office, 1 was very much 
pleased, because I thought it would tend 
to break up the Scotch phalanx, which 
appeared to me to be taking the whole 
navy by storm. The manner of exe- 
cuting the office was a thing which I had 
little time to attend to; but, I must con- 
fess, that I soon became tired of the ap- 


Duke or CrLareEnce. 
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| parent incessant visitings of the sea- 
‘ports, and the firings of salutes, 
the Americans getting forward v 


I see 


ith a 
navy fit to meet us in war, without 


more noise than is made by half a dozen 
mice, when they get into my pantry or 
cupboard. These Yankees have an 
education wonderfully well calculated 
to make them economical in the affairs 
of war. 1 never saw one of them in my 
life, man or boy, shoot at any living 
thing without killing it. A Yankee never 
discharges his gun at any thing, until he 
has made a calculation of the value of 
the thing, and if that value does not 
exceed the value of the powder and the 
shot, the gun remains with the charge in 
it, until something presents itself of value 
surpassing thatof the charge. In shoot- 
ing at partridges, quails, squirrels, and 
other things of the land kind, they always 
count the number of shot they put into 
the gun, and will put in no more than 
they think the carcass of the animal will 
pay for, leaving a certain clear profit, 
after the cost of labour. These are 
most excellent principles to be imbibed 
by those who are destined to conduct 
the affairs of war ; and when I, being in 
a sea-port, hear bang, bang, bang, on 
one side of me, answered by other bangs 
on the other side, and find no soul that 
can tell me what the noise is for; or 
when I, being at Kensington, hear, 
coming from Hyde Park, pop, pop, 
pop,—pop,— pop,— pop, pop, pop, Pp, 
the cause of which I remember but too 
well; when I hear these sounds, I can- 
not help lamenting, that our command- 
ers, by sea and land, did not receive 
their education among the Yankees, who 
have raised a fleet, the existence of which 
we shall one day have to rue; and | 
should not be afraid to bet all I have i 
the world, that they have done it without 
wasting one single pound of powder. 
But that which I disliked most, respect- 
ing proceedings connected most with the 
office of Lorp Higa ApmMIRAL, Was the 
“ CLARENCE MEDAL,” of which 
we have seen so much in the news 
papers. I am far from wishing it to be 
believed that Hrs Royan Hrienxess 
was the inventor of this thing, or, indeed, 
that he could approve of it; but, i !s 
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my opinion, that he onght to have pre-| sumed the weighty responsibility of that 
vented it: for, what could possibly be | office, can be expected to permit things 
more likely to do mischief, than the per- |to be carried on in any way contrary to 


mitting of such a thing to go on to the 
extent to which it has gone? We see 
naval officers subscribing to this medal 
hy scores. It appears, in fact, to be the 
navy list turned into a list of subscrip- 
tions in honour of the Loxrp Higa Ap- 
uiraL. If to subscribe be a compliment 
to the Duxe, not to subscribe must be 
construed into the contrary; and who is 
there that is unable to estimate the na- 
tural consequences arising from such a 
proceeding ¢ Suppose a_ subscription 
amongst the boys of a school, or amongst 
the soldiers of a regiment, the one to 
purchase something to present to the 
master, and the other something to pre- 
sent to the officer commanding; but it 
is useless to go on to the conclusion, for 
it will present itself to the mind of 
every man. Some stupid toad-eater, 
doubtless, suggested the thing ; but it is 
my opinion, that it ought to have been 
checked in its very beginning, and if I 
had been Prime Minister, and could not 
have put a stop to the thing in any other 
way, £ would have effected it by direct 
and open commands from the King, or 
the King should have bestowed my office 
upon somehody else. 

[ shall offer no further remarks upon 
this subject at present. I see that a 
public meeting is advertized, stating, 
that the * late occurrence of the Roya. 
“ Doxe having resigned ihe office of 
“ Lorp Hien Apmrrat, ealls loudly, 
“at this momentous crisis, for the in- 
‘‘ terference of his Majesty's subjecis, 
“and to adopt such measures as may 
“be considered advisable to proceed 
“ with."—This advertisement is signed 
‘* Pever Layna, a firm supporter of the 
“ House ot Brunswick.” | hope that that 
House, and indeed I am happy to know 


_ the fact, does not rest solely upon the 


shoulders of this elegant writer. Perhaps 
the whole thing may be a hoax; but his 
Majesty's subjects, have certainly no 
right to interfere in a case like this, the 
king having a right to appoint his own 
<ervants¢ or else he has no rights at all. 
The truth is, that no man having been 
once appointed Prime Minister, and as- 


} 
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what he deems to be compatible with the 
good of the country, and the security of 
the throne: if a Prime Minister be to 
see public meetings called, for the pur- 
pose of scolding him, for the advice 
which he gives relative to those who are 
to assist him in carrying on the affairs 
of the Government, a Prime Minister 
must soon become a very pitiful thing. 





NOVA SCOTIA BISHOPS AND 


JUDGES. 


My readers will recollect the petition 
of the Rev. Mr. Grirrin, presented to 
the House of Lords, by Lord Kine ; 
they will recollect that an effort was 
made in the House of Commons to pre- 
vent the Annual Grant of money to the 
Church parsons of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, in Canada; they are now to 
be informed that the grant was never- 
theless made. Bearing this in mind, 
they will read with some little interest 
perhaps, the following article from 
the New Brunswick Crry Gazerre, 
‘* Halifax, (NovaScutia) l4thMay, 1828. 
“¢ Sailed yesterday, His Masesry’s Bria 
« Ringdove, Captain English, for Bos- 
“ton: passengers the Ricur Rey. and 
‘* Honourable, the Lord Bishop of Nova 
“ Scotia, his Lady, and the Misses 
‘‘ Incuis.” So that, here is this Bishop 
of Nova Scotia paid by the people of 
England, going in a King’s ship to the 
United States of America, to pass the 
pleasant months of the year. A Boston 
newspaper of the 24th of June, says, 
‘‘ Bisnop Ineuis (Yankee leaves out 
the Rev. and Right Rev. and the Lord) 
‘* was to officiate at New York on Sun- 
“ day last.” So that here is the Bishop 
paid by us tugging, toiling people of 
England, while he is at work upon the 
souls of the people of New York. 

It is a curious fact that this Bishop’s 
father, who was also a Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, preached the sound policy of 
founding a college in-Nova Scotia in 
order to prevent, as much as possible, 
all intercourse with the United States of 
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the clerical kind. In 1791, he delivered 
a charge to his clergy upon this subject, 
in which charge were the following 
words. “* The wisdom and good policy 
“of founding this seminary vannot be 
“too much applauded. Hereby the 
** youth of these provinces will be pre- 
‘ vented from going for their education 
‘to the revo/ted .colonies, where they 
‘would probably imbibe principles un- 

friendly to the British Constitution ; 

to say nothing of the heavy expense, 

which wonld be so much Joss to us. 

The want of such a seminary here, 

would make us in some degree de- 
‘pendent upon the New States, and 

keep up an intercourse with them, 
‘*‘ verv injurious to the parent state and 
“its American colonies.” Well said, 
Father, who received, I believe, ten 
thousand pounds for his loyalty, besides 
the Bishopric and immense tracts of 
land: but, here is the son, heir to the 
money and the land, and successor in 
the Bishopric, keeping up the inter- 
course, and setting an example to others 
in the most striking manner; and doing 


this, too, by the means of a ship of war 
employed for the purpose, and main- 
tained at the expense of the people of 
England! Could this Caprain EncGuisn 
of the Ringdove have received a com- 


mand to take this man to Boston’ He 
was to wait there doubtless, to take him 
back again: suppose the ship received 
injury on the service, suppose sailors 
to have deserted in the port of Boston ? 
And, are we to be continued to be taxed 
for purposes like these; for the purpose 
of taking this Bishop and his family to 
go junketting to the Unirep Srares 
there to spend money drawn from the 
ruined people of England? The very 
best construction that can be put upon 
the visiting Bishop, is, that he thirsted for 
the conversion ot sinners in the United 
States. I greatly question his success, 


and even his chance of success ; but, if 


such had been his motive, why take his 
« Lady”; unless, indeed, he meant’ to 
‘bring her powers of soft persuasion into 
play; in which case, it was certainly 
judicious to make the “ Misses Inglis” 
compose part of the Missionaries. But, 
be this as it may, success or no success, 


Nova Scotia Bisnors ann Jupces. 
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let the devil, I say, take all the sinners 
amongst the Yankees, if their salva- 
tion be not to be secured without the 
assistance of the Ringdove and her 
crew, maintained at the expense of the 
people of England, 

We have ofien enough heard of one 
parson or other clergyman having two 
or three livings, being at once Rector in 
one place, Vicar in another place, Per- 
petual Curate in another, Prebendary in 
another, and perhaps an Archdeacon 
besides; but, we never before now 
heard of one Diocese having two Biskops 
at one and the same time. In no country 
upon earth was there ever sucha thing 
heard of, except the pay come out of the 
pockets of the people of England. Besides 
this Bisnop Inexis, there is a Bisnor 


Rozsert Sranser, who was Bishop 


after the death of Inexts’s father, and 
until the son was ready for the mitre. 
This Bisuop Sranser has now a good 
thumping pension paid him out of the 
English taxes, while he lives at the 
village of Hampton, in the County of 
Middlesex, in poor and miserable and 
taxed old England! So that Nova 
Scorta has a couple of Right Reverend 
and honourable Lorn Bisuops, one at 
Hampron iu Middlesex, in the months 
of May and June Jast, and the other in 


the UNITED STATES of AME- 


‘RICA, carried thither along with his 


“Lady and the Misses Inglis” in his 
Majesty’s brig, Ringdove, commanded 
by Caprain Eneuisu ! 

Such facts baffle imagination, and set 
all commentary at defiance ; they sting 
us -to the very soul; but we have no 
power to help ourselves; we must wail 
tor the operations of time and the paper- 
money. 

In the Nartronat Inte LeiGENcer, 
which is published at Wasaineroy, 1 
the United States, I find the following 
article, under the date of 19th June, 
1828. ‘ Brenron Hariimurton, & 
“ Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
province of Nova Scotia, is now 
“a visit to Newrort Ruope Istax?, 
“the place of his nativity,” engaged, 
suppose, in anxious endeavours to yet 
the loyal and pious injunctions of © 
Incis, to break off all intercourse W! 
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«“ revolted colonies!” This judge is alof his tongue; but never was he more 
brother-in-law of the present Bishop | unfortunate in this respect, than in the 


Inglis, having married his sister. He, 
too, | dare say, went in the Ringdove, 
and the chances are that “ Lapy” Ha- 
tisurTon and the ** Misses” Haliburton 
accompanied him. So that, in all like- 
lihood, here were a dozen or twenty 
persons to maintain on their travels at 
the expense of-this wretched, this hall 
insolvent, and half-starved people. This 
Jupce Harisurton, ! can remember 
a Captain or Lieutenant in the Regi- 
ment of Fusileers, of which the Duxr 
of Kenr was Coronet, and which was 
stationed at Halifax in the year 1800. 
Well might Sire Joun Sesricur 
observe, that the army was the best 
school in the nation! That it has fur- 
nished us with an abundance of Parsons, 
we know, for we give them military 
half-pay after they get into the Church, 
and here we can see that it can furnish 
a Judge of a Supreme Court, which I 
think is quite sufficient to stifle the small 
remains of the feeble cry about Military 
Financiers and Secretaries of State. 
Now, the question interesting to us 
is this: will the Duxe of Wetuincron 
suffer us still to be taxed for the support 
of this Church Establishment, as it is 
called, of Nova Scorta, New Bruns- 
wick, and Canapa?t That is the in- 
teresting question, and that question 
time alone can answer, though I, for my 
part, express my anxious hope that it 


will be answered in the negative, If 


he had read the petition of Mr. Gair- 
Fin, and had had time well to weigh the 
matter, | am convinced that the grant 
of last year would never have been pro- 
posed to the House of Commons. |] 
have had time to examine into all the 
facts of that petition, and I declare 
every one of them to be true, and if the 
Nosie Dexr were as well convinced of 
this as lam, I am satisfied that he never 
would have assented to that grant. 











Mr. HUNT 
TO 
“THE MEMBER FOR CLARE.” 


Tus “ Member for Clare” has fre- 
quently been yery indiscreet in the use 
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instance which brought forth the letter 
that | am now about to put upon record, 
and which has been published in the 
newspapers for more than a fortnight. 
Mr. Henrt, in this letter, leaves me and 
Mr. Ronayne to speak for ourselves, 
For my part, I am quite satisfied, and 
so, I believe, is Mr. Ronayne, with 
what has been done in this letter; for 
afier this letter, not a fact in which can, 
with truth, be contradicted, and not a 
conclusion in which can, with truth, be 
denied, there is no man, whose opinion 
is worth a straw, that will not see through 
the tricks of this bragging and pusilani- 
mous ** Member tor Clare,” who, I ve- 
rily believe, will never show his face in 
England, unless he can, by some job- 
bing contrivance, make shift to hatch up 
an arrangement with the Government ; 
that very Government, merely for being 
a member of which, he called upon the 
people to oust Mr. Firzcerarp. Sell! 
dye would he, every mother’s son of both 
priests and people, in order to get only 
that patent of precedency, by which he 
was lured, at the time when he offered 
to bind the priests to the Government by 
a golden chain, and to disfranchise the 
forty-shilling freeholders. His objects 
are precisely those of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation of London; namely, to get a 
‘« share of the common spoil,” which was 
the motive which Buxperr ascribed to 
this Association several years ago, and 
which motive, and that alone, now ani- 
mates that body. This is known to all 
the Catholics: it is known that this As- 
sociation has the strongest desire, that 
nothing should be done for the relief of 
the great body of the people. It is clear 
that the “* Franking Member for Clare” 
has the same motive, and that, there- 
fore, every thing that can be done ought 
to be done, to prevent his success, 


TO DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ. 


Sir,—As | have never had either any per- 
sonal acquaintance, or any private or public 
quarrel with you, I do not deem it superfluous 
in me to say, that I am now about to address 
you merely as a public man, and that | am 
solely induced to do this from having read in 
the Morning Herald of this day the observa- 
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Mr. Hunr ro “ roe Member ror Crane.” 


tions which you are stated to have made at the 
Catholic Meeting held at the Corn Exchange, 
Dublin, on Monday last, when my name was 
introduced by Mr. Lawless, as connected with 
the question of ** Radical Reform.” 

It is well known tv all those who read the 
public newspapers, that in your address to the 
Electors of Clare, previous to, at, and after 
the election, you unequivocally proclaimed 
yourself a “ Radical Retormer,” and that you 
gave a solemn pledge that you would use your 
best endeavours to promote that measure to 
its fullest extent, which should give to every 
man a vote, as our Catholic ancesturs in- 
tended it should, in the election of the Mem- 
bers of the people, or Commons’ House of 
Parliameut. 

It appears, that, atthe late Public Meeting 
in Sligo, there was some shifting of the ground 
of this great public question; that, for the 
first time since your election, a sort of guibble 
was introduced for the plain undisguised term 
** Radical Reform ;”’ and that the most equi- 
vocal of all terms, ‘* Constitutional,’ was sub- 
stituted for the word “ Radical ;” aud that 
your new protegee, Mr. French, in his speech 
at that Meeting, took especial care not to 
commit himself, as you have done on the “‘ in- 
denture,” upou that all-important question. 
When I read the report of that Meeting, the 
doubts which | had previousiy entertained 
were at once confirmed, and [| anticipated 
that which has occurred at your late Meeting, 
as follows:—Mr. O'Connell said, “1 have 
desiguedly, in the resolutious | have had the 
honour to submit to the Meeting, substituted 
the word * Constitutional’ for ‘ Radical’ Re- 
form. Mr. Lawless said, ‘* he should feel 
great pleasure in seconding the resolution if 
the words were changed to * Radical and Con- 
stitutional.” ‘The word Constitutional might 
attract to the support of Mr. O’Connell such 
men as Lord Johu Russell, whose plan of Re- 
form might certainly be useful; butit did uot 
go to the full exteut of that advocated by Mr. 
Cobbett, Mr. Hunt, and Mr. Ronayne ; they 
were for complete and Radical Reform. These 
men were certainly the representatives of a 
most influential portion of the community, 
aud they should not be alieuated from the Ca- 
tholic Body.” Mr. O’Connell said, “ Radical 
** Reform is Constitational, or it is not—if it 
“be, itcomes within the meaning of the word 
** [T have used; if it be not, 1 disclaim it. And 
‘those who make the objection which Mr. 
*¢ Lawless now does, will be obliged to de- 
** clare that the Reform they seek for is not 
‘« Constitutional. As to Mr. Cobbett’s attacks 
** upon me, | care very little for them. Afr. 
*« Hlunt I believe to be a man sincerely honest, 
** but he has not much taste or Tact; of his 
“« honesty I have not anu doubt; but J would 
** not say as much for other persons Mr. Law- 
“ less has alluded to.” Now, Sir, whatever 
may be the amount of my deficiency in “ taste 
or in tact,” I have a sufficient portion of that 
** honesty,” which you very condescendiugly 


give me credit for, fearlessly to give you and 
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the public my honest and undisguised opinion 
of your political conduct upon this and former 
occasions. When you came to London in 
1825, as a volunteer, to give your evidence 
before the House of Lords, in which evidence 
you recommended—nay, urged—the disfran- 
chising the forty-shilling freeholders, and 
the pensioning the Catholic Priests of re. 
land out of the taxes to be wrung from the 
pockets of the people of England, I, Sir, was, 
upou principle, opposed to your scheme; 
and | publiciy exerted the humble means that 
were lu my power to save your poor coun- 
trymen, as well as their Priests, from the 
disgrace’ and the degradation which your 
measures appeared to me calculated to inflict 
upon them, I successfully raised my voice 
at a Public Meeting at Westminster, so as 
clearly to ascertain the honest indignation 
which the people of the metropolis of England 
entertained for the impudent, the unprinci- 
pled, the unholy attempt to traffic in the 
liberties of your countrymen, and to prostiiute 
the religion of your forefathers. It is true, 
Sir, that since that time you have publicly 
and repeatedly acknowledged your error; aud 
you have as frequentiy (though to me some- 
what ostentatiously) implored forgiveness of 
your Gop for the crime you had committed, 
fur thus voluntarily and deliberately, upon 
your oath, declaring that vour poor country- 
men, the forty-shilling freeholders were un- 
fitting and unworthy the enjoyment of poll- 
tical liberty. Now, Sir, I am “ honest’ enough 
to confess that, from that time, I wever 
placed the slightest reliance either upon the 
truth of your protestations or upon the since- 
rity of your sorrow and repentance, because 
it was evident toevery one, not wilfully blind, 
that, even after your return to Ireland, you 
pertinaciously, and, by your own showing 
now, wickedly persisted in your error, and 
you never ceased to maintain and avow the 
accursed doctrine you swore to before the 
Committee, till you were, by the all-powerful 
force of public opinion, compelled most re- 
luctantly tu recant; by the force of which 
opinion you were absolutely driven to the 
painful necessity of admitting that you were 
wrong. Itis self-evideat that your crime was 
voluntary, but that your confession and re- 
pentance were wholly compulsory ; and | 
admit that I was not, at any time after that, 
like your too easily deluded and tuo-easily 
forgiving countrymen, prepared to give you 
unqualified political absolution. However, 
the moment I heard of your declaring, 1 
your Address to the Electors of Clare, that 
you claimed tkeir support_as a ‘* Radical Re- 
former,” and that you pledged yourself to ~ 
all in your power to obtain it, then it was 

stepped forward, and publicly urged the Re- 
formers of England to join you aud the Ca- 
tholics of freland in your endeavours 
obtain Protestant as well as Catholic Emanei- 
pation; I did this, because 1 thought ar 
were so unequivocally pledged to ove 
Reform, that it was impossible you could eve 
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abandon your pledge, or endeavour techni- | It is with me a melancholy reflection that a 
cally to shuffle out of it, without your being | man so gifted by nature as you are, and with 
degraded to the lowest pitch of infamy in the | such power to have done great service to his 
eves of every honest man in the country. country in his hands, should, os his incon- 
Why, Sir, I did not expect this even from | sistency, and everlastingly changing and chop- 
a lawver. You well know that Castlereagh ; piug about, have rendered himself a mere 
professed himself a Constitutional Reformer. | political weathercock, varying with - every 
You well know, Sir, that Radical Reform | change of the wind, he only way in which 
means, and is, Constitutional Reform; and l cau account for this unprincipled versatility 
there is not a man in England, however | 15, that your constitution is become ideutified 
humble his situation, but will fully understand | With, and coutaminated by, your profession ; 
what you meaa by ** Coustitutional Reform ;”’ | that with you, habit must have become a 
that it is anything or nothing; that there is, second nature. Yor have been for so many 
not apolitical charlatan in existence that would | years engaged In a lucrative profession, pros- 
hesitate toavow himself a ‘* Constitutional Re- | tituting your taleuts and your senses by en- 
former.”’ [sincerely hope thatthere are few, very | deavouring to make the worse appear the 








few of your countrymen, but wiil soon be able 
to appreciate the meaning of the excellent 
substitute you have found out for the word 
* Radical.””’ Why, the Reformers of England 
all know that Mr. Peel is an avowed ‘* Con- 
stitutional Reformer,’’ and that the public 
Press has always held him up to public notice 
assuch. Why, Sir, I defy you to point out one 
single iustance of a renegade or a pohtical 
apostate that was nota ** Constitutional Re- 


former ;” and you, Sir, could not have se- 


lected a phrase in the whole vocabulary of 
the English language that would have con- 
veyed so strong and so convinéing a proof 
that you are an apostate to the principles of 
Ralical Refurm. Believe me, Sir, that | 
Write more in sorrow than in anger; that 1 
ain grieved to the heart to find that a man of 
your superior talent should be so weak as to 
think that you can, for any length ef time, 
coutinue to deceive the most abject and be- 
sotted even of your own countrymen. Be as- 
sured, Sir, that if the forty-shilling freehold- 
ers should be either so weak or so stupid as 
to be deiuded by this ‘* Constitutional” veer- 
lug about of yours—of this last proof of your 
iuteution to humbug them—that they will in 
the eyes of every correct thinking man in the 
Kingdom, deserve to be as debased and de- 
graded ss you described them to be upon 
your oath, when you endeavoured, by ail 
fie cans im your power, to reb them and 
to junder them of their political exist- 
euce. Your vulgar abuse of Mr. Cobbett one 
“ay, and your fulsome flatiery of him the uext, 
aug tucu your abuse of him agaiu, and vice 
versd, as the fit takes you—will be better an- 
*wered by him than by any thing that I can 
‘ay; and as to Mr. Ronayne, he is equally 
Capable of appreciating your tergiversations 
as le is of repelling your insinuations against 
us character. You know that he is an honest, 
“tucere, and uncompromising Radical Re- 
former ; you know that he isno sham Re- 


former; you kuow, Sir, that he is, in this re- 


spect, the reverse of yourself ; and you have 
the manliness to attack his character for po- 
‘teal honesty behind his back, and openly 
‘) lusinuate that which you dare not even 
untatin his presence. Jn conclusion, | can 
with truth declare that I most sincerely pity 


“ud deplore in you the frailty of human nature. 


| better cause, that you really seem not to know 

when you change your principles, and some- 

times to have forgotten even what principles 

‘you professed at your last meeting.—Il aw, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 


| H. HUNT. 
36, Stamford-street, London, 
| August 8, 1626. 


| 





ENGLISH GARDENER. 


I wave now finished and published this 
work, and am here about to give an 
account of it to my readers. Some time 
ago, i published a lite book called the 
American Gardener, in fulfilment of a 
promise which I had made to my neigh- 
bours in Long Island, while I had the 
happiness to live amongst them. But, 
there required a book, which should 
contain all that | knew about gardening, 
| as applicable to England. This book 
|] have now made, and have just pub- 
lished. The title is as follows :— 


THE 
ENGLISH GARDENER; 


OR, 


A TREATISE 


| On the Situation, Seil, Enclosing and Laying- 
Out of Kitchen Gardens ; ou the Making 
and Mauaging of Hot-Beds and Green- 
Houses; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of all sorts of Kitchen-Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit-Trees whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard. 

AND ALSO , 

On the Formation of Shrubberies and Flower- 
Gardens; and on the Propagation and Cul- 
tivation of the several sorts of Shrubs and 
Flowers ; concluding with 
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A KALENDAR, 


Giving Instructions relative to the Sowings, 
Plantings, Pruuings, and other labours, to 
be performed in the Gardens, in each Month 
of the Year. 


‘* went by the field of the slothful, and by 
‘¢ the vineyard of the man void of understand- 
‘‘ing: and, lo! it was all grown over with 
« thorns, and nettles covered the face thereof, 
** and the stone-wall thereof was broken down. 
€€ Then Isaw and considered it well : I looked 
*“ upon it, and received instruction,’’—Pro- 
verbs, Chap. xxiv. Ver, 30. 





The contents of the book are com- 
prised in seven Chapters, as follows :— 


Chap. I. On the arrangement of the 
divers matters contained in the sub- 
sequent Chapters, and on the me- 
thod which ought to be pursued in 
the studying those matters. 


Chap. II. On the situation, form, and 
extent, enclosing, and laying-out, of 
Kitchen Gardens. 

Chap. III. On the making and ma- 
naging of Hot-Beds and Green- 
Houses. 


Chap. IV. On propagation and cultiva- 
tion in general. 

Chap. Y. Kitchen Garden Plants, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, with 
directions relative to the propa- 
gation and cultivation of each sort. 


Chap. VI. Fruits —Propagation, plant- 
ing, and training, and pruning, 
whether Wall Trees, Espaliers, or 
Standards, with an alphabetical 
list of the several Fruits, and with 
ohservations on the diseases of 
Fruit Trees. 

Chap. VII. The formation of Shrub- 
beries and Pleasure Grounds, and 
of their management: with a list 
of Shrubs, and Instructions as to 
the cultivation and propagation of 
each sort, the formation of Flower 
Gardens, with a list of Flowers, 
and directions for the propagation 
and cultivation of each sort, and 


also a list of Shrubs aud Flowers, 


Enciiso GARDENER. 
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classed according to their proper 


uses or situations in the Shrubbery 
or Flower Garden. 


The work concludes with a Kalendar 
of the principle sowings, and other work, 
to be done in each month of the year; 
and with a suitable Index to the whole. 
There are Plates, as follows :— 


1. A Plan for a Kitchen Garden, with 
its walks, walls, hedges, and other 
things, describing the exact dimen- 
sions, form, and aspects, of the 
whole. 

2. A Plate to illustrate the effect of cul- 
tivation, with regard to the growth 
of Plants. 


3. A Plate to illustrate, and to make 
perfectly easy to any person, the 
operation of grafting upon small 
stocks, 


4. A Plate to illustrate the performance 
of grafting upon large stocks. 


5. A Plate to illustrate, and to make 


pertectly easy, the operation of 
budding. 


6. A Plate, exhibiting, first, a young 
Tree, just planted against a wall; 
and, next, the manner of treating it 
the first Summer after it has been 
planted. 


7. A Plate, exhibiting a Currant Tree, 
pruned in the proper manner. 


8. A Plate, exhibiting the manner of 
training and pruning vines as £s- 
paliers. 

The price of this book ae shillings, 
neatly bound in boards, and on excellent 
paper, and in good ahd well-performed 
print. Booksellers will say, that it is a 
shame to sell such a book, of five hun- 
dred full pages, with these plates, at s0 
low a price; but it has been my object 
to make the book of general utility ; and 
{ know that there are a much greater 
number of persons who can afford to 
learn to be gardeners at the expense °! 
sir shillings than at the expense of ten, 
and, therefore, I have fixed upon this 
low price. 
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INDIAN CORN. 


I pee this a matter of such import- 
ance that I am about to repeat my arti- 
cle of last week. It is now nearly a 
week since I wrote this article, and 
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| planting a whole field of it, waich I did at 


the proper season. The held bore a large 
crop of wheat last year, and turneps were 


; sowed after ouce ploughing, in this stubble 


field. ‘The turneps were by no means a bad 


| 


crop, and they stood until very late in the 
spring. ‘They were then taken off, and the 


though the weather has not been very | field was digged in the month of April. A 


favourable until Sunday last, I am still 
of opinion that the corn will ripen. 


| part of the field, which had been very fre- 
1 quently overtlowed by the tide iu the winter, 


continued to be so wet and cold, that it was 


invite farmers, in particular, to come and | pot fit for the corn, until the season became 


see this crop growing ; for-if it ripen, the 
introduction of this grain is of the great- 
est importance to this country. If ripe, 
there never can be a dad harvest of this 
corn; for the ears are cropped off in the 
field, and carried at once into the barn 
where the husks are taken off. if you 
get a dry day or only half a dry day, 
several acres may be harvested by com- 
paratively few hands: the cart goes 
along the field and you pluck off the 
ears, which is very quick work; and 
when you have got the cart-load, you 
takeitto the barn. I have several times 
spoken of the manner of eating of this 
corn whilst green or otherwise soft, and 
I perceive, by referring to my Year's 
Residence in America, that in 1817 we 
began to eat it-in this state on the third 
September; and some of mine will be 
ready for eating on the third September, 
this year. Every considerable family 
ought to have a square rod or so in their 


garden: that which they do not eat of 


it, their pig will. 





I nave several times mentioned in the 
Register, that | have a sort of Indian Corn, 
Which } believed would ripen in this country 
iu any summer, I have often descanted upon 
the various afta great virtues of this grain; 


and, to introduce it into England, so that | 


every farmer might have from oue to ten or 
more acres of it every year, has always ap- 
peared to me to be a thing for which I should 


| too late. I, nevertheless, planted it; but that 
‘part of the field I expected to yield nothing 
| but fodder and soft ears, to be given to the 
| hogs at once when gathered. The re-t of the 

field, about eight statute acres, is the hand- 
}somest Indian Corn-field that lever saw in 
my life. I shouid observe, that, when I took 

this farm, there were not six cart-loads of 
dung upon the premises, and that | have 
never bought a handful. I manured this 
field (which, for wheat, would have required, 
for the eight acres, a hundred large cart-loads 
of dung) with the stuff shovelled up about 
the yard, with rotten potatoes, which my pre- 
decessor had the gooduess to leave in the 
barn, and with about four cart-loads of pretty 
good manure, of which | took leave to rob my 
gardey. I should think that these eight acres 
had bestowed upon them abuut twenty large 
cart-loads of tulerably good manure, taking 
one part with the other, and no more. The 
Coru has had two complete and good hand 
hoeings, and the ground is now as clean as a 
parterre ought to be. The field, as 1 said be- 
fore, is the handsomest Indian Corn-field taat 
I ever saw, and | have seen millions of acres, 
Every body knows what sort of a summer we 
have had; that we have had full six weeks of 
wet and shady weather, beginning about the 
eighth of July, and ending on the eighteenth 
of August, just the very part of the summer 
when we might have hoved for that heat 
which is so favourable fur plants of this de-. 
scription. I was afraid to look at the Corn; 
I skulked away for a whole month; but, 
Sr. SWiTHIN appearing, ou Monday last, to 

have brought the dispensation of his favours 

to a termination, | mustered up courage to 

come aud take a survey of tis ravages upon 

(my Indian Corn. 1 have now examined it 

| well; aud [ can see no reason for believing 





deserve the blessings of the whole country: | that it will not ripen; and if it do ripen, I 
deserve | say; for, | am very sure, that if I | have not the smaliest doubt that it will pro- 
Were to introduce some certain method of pre- | duce a hundred Winchester bushels to the 
Veuting the possibility of short crops, or of | acre. If it ripen this summer, there never 
wet harvests, J should still have the curses of | willbe a summer in which it will not ripen, 


ninety-nine hundredths of the Church Parsons, 
of every one of the base and savage Borvugh- 
mougers, and of every reptile that lives, or 


that wishes to live, upon taxes squeezed out | 


vf the labouring and industrious part of the 
people of every class, from the independent 
professional man down to the miserable day- 
labourer, I resolved, therefore, this year tu 


give the thing a fair trial ; not by planting a 
ttle patch of this Corn in a garden, but by 


l 


| if sowed in proper time. lo abouta month from 
this time, we shali cut off the tassels aud the 
long leaves, which give a prodigious quantity 
\of fodder to the acre, and which jodder, 
weight for weight, sells much dearer than the 
best hay in America. The ears then remain 
on the stalks until the latter eud of Octuber, 
by which time the grain is hard, and then the 
ears are plucked off, and put away for preser- 


vation, The great stalks are then cut off or 
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pulled up; and if given to hogs, they will 
gnaw them to pieces, and live upon them for 
a good while: at the least, they will serve tu 
bed up yards and sties. lu America, where 
the weather is hot enough to dry these stalks 
through, they serve as fodder for cows through- 
out the winter, and cows will do much better 
upon them than upon hay of the very best 
quality. The truth is,every part of the plant 
abounds with saccharive matter. My field is 
of the dwarf kind of corn, suchas I have 
never seen in America; it does not grow to 
much more than half the height; but is more 
productive, -acre for acre. The rows stand 
nearer togetuer, and the plants nearer to- 
gether in the row. IL imported some early 
corn from America last year; the account of 
it was, that it was very early, aud as such I 
sold it amongst my seeds last winter. I 
planted a piece of this corn in a field adjoin- 
ing my other corn: I planted it one day be- 
fore the other; it is now nearly twice the 
height of the other; but | am certain that it 
will not produce one single ear that will ripen: 
it is an entirely different plant, and requires 
a different climate. Any gentleman that has 
a mind to see my field of corn, will be showed 
it by somebody or other that he will find et 
the farm house. There is another advantage 
to be derived from the cultivation of Juodian 
Corn; and that is, the Ausks, or fine thin 
leaves which envelop the grain, are made 
use of, in the West Indies, in Spain, ia Italy, 
and in all the corn-growing countries, to 
make mattresses, and for all those uses that 
horse-hair or wool is applied to in stuffing 
things: these leaves are very thin, very tough, 
aud full of elasticity. They never break and 
become dusty; they never cling together ; 
they are very durable; and, in short, they 
make the far greater part of the beds of ail 
descriptions of persons in the countries where 
they are to be come at. 1 shall, from time to 
time, give an account of the progress of this 
crop, and iu the meanwhile I repeat, that any 
of my readers, that choose to do it, may come 
and see it growing ; and if they come at all, 
they will do best to come before the tassels 
and leaves be taken off, which will be in about 
amounth from this day. 
Wa. COBBETT. 
Barn-Etm Farm, 
20th Jugust, 1828. 





Tuere is to be a Meeting, on Mon- 
day, the first of September, at the rooms 
of the Mecaanics’ Ixsrirure, of the 
Friends of Civil and Religious Liberty. 
As | understand that something is in- 
tended to be brought forward at this 
Meeting, other than the mere adventures 
of the “ Member for Clare,” I would 
be present at it, if I could ; but f think, 


at presedt, that it will be out of my 


Liverroot Foots. 
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| power to attend. All that I can say is, 
that I will be present at it if I can. Mr. 
iC RENCH 18, | understand, to take the 
| Chair, and the Meeting is to be held at 
| Seven o'clock in the evening, 





} 


\ 


LIVERPOOL FOOLS, 


Reaper, imagine a general meeting 
of all the roxes from all the covers and 
dens within a circuit of twenty miles; 
and, at this meeting, a general barking 
and yaffling and capering and gambol- 
ing, expressive of the joy of the parties 
at the news of a pack of fox-hounds 
having been set up in the neighbour- 
hood: or, imagine all the rars in the 
barns and pigsties of a farm-yard, as- 
sembled together in one of the barn’s 
floors, to dance about, play with each 
other’s tails, and to sing, in their way, 
to celebrate the birth of a litter of cats 
and another of ferrets, both brought 
into the world on one and the same aus- 
picious day; or, imagine all the par- 
TRIDGES, on two or three large farms, 
collected, on the 31st of August, in one 
covey, in one stubble-field, and there 
fluttering and playing and chee-we-ing, 
in commemoration of the happy disco- 
very of gunpowder: imagine either, or 
all, of these; would you not say, that 
these were the most stupid, the most 
completely senseless, the most despica- 
ble, of all God’s creatures; and would 
|you not be ready to believe them to be 
the result of mere matter, accidentally 
jumbled together, without any maker at 
all? . 
| Yet, would not these despicable ani- 
mals be less despicable than those an- 
mals at Liverpool, called ‘“ merchants, 
who assembled, the other day, to feast 
and toast and sing and shout and re- 
joice, at the birth of a NEW CUs- 
TOM-HOUSE in that town ; it being 
notorious, that the sole objects of that 
Custom-House is, and that its sole el- 
fect must be, to shackle them in the ope- 
rations of their commerce, to take 
taxes from them, to subject them to a0 
exposure of their private concerns, 1 
make them dance attendance on men 
in office, to extract from them fees and 
gratuities, to mulet them, to fine them, 
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and, in short, to make them bend to obe- 


dience, far more degrading than that of 


Jamaica negroes? Nay, the wretches 


seem to have gone further than any of 
the animals above supposed ; for, one of 


the “ merchants” laid, it seems, the 
corner-stone of this new, and enlarged, 
and vastly improved,” taxing and 
fining trap. Conceive all the poachers 
of a county voluntarily working like 
horses to erect an ‘‘ enlarged” jail, 
and a tread-mill, upon an “ improved 
plan.” In short, conceive what you like, 


you will never come up to the mark of 


these men: tax your imagination to the 
end of your life, it will never afford you 


any thing equal to the real baseness of 


these empty-headed, oratorical, and 
toasting sots of Liverpool, who are aptly 
enough denominated ‘ frishmen’s bas- 
tards,” having all their thoughtlessness, 
blundering, and noise, without one par- 
ticle of their generosity or their genius ; 
all the sproutings of the potato with- 
out a morsel of the root. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Corresponpent asks me, ‘** What 
is become of WILBERFORCE” 1 
have put the same question to fifty peo- 
ple, and not one of them can tell me. 
Some say he has ceased to be in this 
world ; and from what was said in Par- 
liament about a year and a half ago, 
I thought this was really the case; but, 
since that, I have read of his having 
been in Yorkshire, (the “ little king- 
dom,” as he used to call it, when he 
was one of its members,) but, whether 
this was in seriousness or in joke, | 
could not tell. At any rate, | really 
should like to know what has become of 
him, and, if he be still alive, 1 should 
like to know where he is. Many years 
ago there were men fools enough to 
call him the “ immortal Wilberforce.” 
He seems to have outlived his immor- 
fality, or, at any rate, his only chance 
of it lies in the five or six letters which 
I, at different times, addressed to him! 
in the Register, and that letter, espe-| 
cially, which was drawn down upon him 


| by his support of Sipmovrn’s and Cas- 
TLEREAGU'S power-of-imprisonment bill, 
ithough, let it be observed, that there 
never was, during his day, one single 
act, hostile to public liberty, hostile to 
|the rights of the people, that he did not 
support, 

- There is another man that I miss: 
JOHN SMITH, (Carrington) who 
used to be a great orator upon almost all 
occasions. I heard nothing of him, 
during the last session. I should like 
very much to know how he is, and 
whether he be insuch high feather as he 
was when he expressed his deep sorrow 
and shame, that his “ brother freehol- 
ders of Kent” should have been “ so 
** weak as to vote for a petition at Cob- 
“ bett’s suggestion.” What say’st thou 
NOW, Joun Smirn (Carrington) ! 
Were the people of Kent so very weak ! 
You see the Government has now re- 
solved to destroy the rooks, and you see 
** Codbbett” on the side of the Govern- 
ment! There isa change! Pray come 
(if you be alive) and see how it works. 





THE HARVEST. 


Ir fine weather (and such we now have) 
succeeded the long and alarming wet which 
preceded it, the natural desire of the public 
that little damage should have been done, 
and, indeed, the mere physical effect of fine 
weather upon the animal spirits, would be 
sure to produce a general persuasion, that 
the wet weather had, ‘‘ after all, done but 
little harm ;”’ and, if this were the persua- 
sion of the public, it would, of course, be 
that of those who write in newspapers, who 
would be eager to communicate {that im- 
pression to others. All this has now hap- 
pened: the sorrows of SAINT Switiin are 
as completely forgotten by the mass of the 
people and hy the mass of the newspa- 
pers as the morning’s head ach is forgot- 
ten in the evening the moment the Cham- 
paigne begins to sparkle iu the glass. It is 
a great mercy of God that our minds are 
constituted in this way; for, how unfortu- 
pate siiould we be, if when the case of 
pleasure came, we were to spend our time 
in reflecting on past pain! But, it is for those 
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who have to attend to the interests of nations, 
or whose duty it is to provide against the con- 
sequences of past evil, not to suffer themselves 
to be deceived as to facts by this natural flow 
of animal spirits. Such persons ought to look 
at the MAKKETS, for there it is that they 
will find the true criterion of the amount aud 
state of the crops. The account which I gave 
of the state of the wheat crop, applied, my 
readers will please to recollect, to the tract of 
land from KenstNGTON to ANDOVER, by the 
way of ReapinGc and NewsBury. Now, then, 
at Reading market, last week, a great deal of 
English wheat was sold at prices under forty, 
and some under thirty-five, shillings a quarter ! 
while foreign wheat is worth from 60s. to 
70s. a quarter, and while o/d English wheat 
was, at this same market, selling at eighty- 
six shillings a quarter. Is it not likely that 
I was correct, then, when I said that one 
half of the wheat crop was destroyed, as to 
its capacity of making bread? This low priced 
wheat is not fit to make bread: it is used for 
hogs, and, though it is useful in that way, 
what a loss to the farmer, who must, nine 
times out of ten, depend on his wheat for the 
means of paying his rent! What, as to the 
quality of the wheat crop, do we want more 
than this one fact, that while the average 
of new English wheat can hardly exceed 
48s. a quarter, the bare duty on a quarter 
of foreign wheat is now 26s, What can 
one want more than this, with the addi- 
tional fact, that this foreigu wheat is brought 
in and sold and used in England? Woes any 
one imagine, that the worst of the new wheat 
is brought to market first ? On the contrary ; 
the best will naturally come first: it is sold 
by those who have not old wheat to sell ; it is 
sold because the owner Wants money, and 
because it will bring him more money than 
any thing else that he has to dispose of, I 
saw, | dare say, a hundred wheat ricks, the 
wheat in which will not bring more than 35s. 
a quarter on an average ; and my belief is, 
that a very large proportion of the wheat is 
in this state. There never was so bad a year 
for the furmers. ‘The quantity will be small 
and the price low; for, as to the other sorts 
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of corn, they do not, in the first place, 
reach, all together, more, in amount, 
than the wheat; and, in the next place, 
a very great part of them is wanted for 
the use of the farmers themselves: Tury must 
go back to the land, throuch the hogs and the 
horses; while the wheat must be principally 
relied on to bring the money to pay the rent, 
and the tithe, and the taxes. Co-operating 
with the short crop and bad quality, will be the 
effect of the diminution of the currency, and 
the pressure that that will cause upon the 
farmers. Prices will, and must be low, let 
the quantity and quality be what they may; 
and, even now, with all the proofs of bad qua- 
lity that we have before us, the six articles, 
wheat, barley, oats, ryc, pease, and beans, take 
ing a quarter of each, sell for 37s. ld. less 
than they sold for on the 18th of August last 
year! If there had been no Small’ Note Bill 
about to go into effect, they would now have 
sold for 50s. or 60s. m re than they svld for 
last year. The farmers mus¢ sell: their source 
of ability to keep back is cut off ; and they 
must force on the market any thing that will 
bring money. 





WATCH AND CLOCK-MAKING. 


WanTED, an Apprentice for Five or Seven 
Years ; in a Shop, where the Watch and Clock- 
making is carried on, combined with an ex- 
tensive business in complicated Mechanical 
jobbing ; a Lad of respectable Connexions 
and Mechanical Taste.—The Advertiser pays 
strict personal attendance to the business, aud 
the Youth will be treated as one of the Family, 


and possess the advautage of reference to the 
best Authors on Horology and Mechanics. 
A liberal Premium will be expected.—App!y 
by letter, post-paid, to Mr. James Steer, 
Watch and Clock-Maker, Ripley, Surrey. 
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